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Work of Worker-Bees—California Notes. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Years ago, while working with bees preparing to issue my 
‘* Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” I introduced on several occasions Ital- 
ian queens into colonies of black bees for the purpose of study- 
ing the function of the worker-bees at different ages. As 
stated in my ‘‘ Manual,” I found that the age of beginning 
field-work varied much with circumstances. In case there 
are no old bees in the hive, the young bees wil! go to work in 
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the field at the end of a week after coming forth from 
the brood-cells. On the other hand, if there are old bees in 
the hive, the workers will frequently wait two or three weeks 
before they engage actively in field-work. There can be no 
doubt but that the younger worker-bees are better fitted to do 
nurse-work, and the other labor in the interior of the hive, 
while the more mature workers are better fitted for out-door 
work. Yet it is no doubt true that in case there are few or no 
young bees, the old bees will do the inside work of the hive, 
and, as intimated above, if there are no old bees, the young 
bees will repair to the field in quest of honey and pollen much 
sooner than they otherwise would. 


There is but very little doubt that the function of the 
upper-head and thoracic glands are to furnish the ferment 
which will digest the nectar of the flowers, while the lower- 
head glands secrete a digestive liquid which acts to digest the 
pollen. The fact that these lower-head glands are better 
developed in the young workers, and that the other glands 
attain their maximum development in the older bees accords 
with what has been said above. 


It has been stated by some of the authors of our bee- 
literature that the food given to the larva, and probably to the 
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queen and drones as well, is a secretion from the lower- 
head glands. Experiments which I tried some years ago 
prove conclusively that this food of the larva, etc., is digested 
pollen, and it is most reasonable to conclude that the lower- 
head glands furnish the digestive ferment that acts upon this 
pollen, converting it into the royal jelly and nitrogenous food 
which is fed to the larvw, and no doubt to the queen and 
drones. 

I took a colony composed almost wholly of nurse-bees, re- 
moved all honey from the hive, and fed them syrup mixed 
with finely-pulverized charcoal. I removed the queen and 
gave them frames of eggs. In twoor three days it was easy 
to find this charcoal in the royal jelly in the food fed to the 
jarvee. We all know that charcoal is not capable of being 
absorbed—it is entirely insoluble in the body liquid. This 
proves conclusively that were the royal jelly, etc., a secre- 
tion, instead of digested material, the charcoal could not be 
found in the food of the larval bees. 


Poisonous Honrty.—In a recent number of one of the 
bee-papers I find that Iam spoken of as dogmatic because I 
wrote something like the following: It is well known that in 
many regions where the mountain laurel grows abundantly, 
and where the flowers are visited freely by the bees, there is 
never any complaint of poisoned honey. (I quote from mem- 
ory.) Idid not mean in writing this to say that there were 
no cases of poisoning by such honey; I simply meant that 
there was no report in those localities. I got my information 
not only from frequent communications in the bee-papers, but 
also from quite an extended correspondence from people in 
such regions. I do not say that such honey is never poison- 
ous. I simply gave reasons which seemed to me to leave the 
m .tter in doubt, and left for others to decide in yiew of the 
facts. 


Goop Honry County.—It is probable that San Diego, 
the southernmost county of California, is one of the most 
wonderful honey regions of the world. It is reported that 58 
carloads of honey were shipped from that county in 18¥5. 


RAINFALL IN CALIFORNIA.—As is well known, Southern 
California has produced almost no honey during the season of 
1896. Itseems a pretty well settled fact that unless the 
rainfall equals 15 inches, there will be a very slight honey 
crop. The rainfall in 1895 and 1896 at Claremont was 
hardly more than 10 inches. During the past week we have 
had an astonishing rainfall, which is the more of a surprise as 
it has come before the rainy season usually sets in at all. The 
Government rain-gate at Claremont registered over five inches, 
or half the entire amount of last year. ‘*Old Baldy,” a high 
mountain, which is plainly in sight, and only a few miles from 
our place, is capped with snow. This makes the prospect of a 
large rainfall this season very flattering. Thus it is that the 
farmers, no less the bee-keepers, are feeling very happy. 


Honey Crop or 1897.—The prospects for a good honey 
crop in 1897 make it all the more desirable that all our Cali- 
fornia bee-keepers make frequent and thorough examination 
of their bees to see that all have plenty of honey. The fact of 
the present honey-drouth makes it almost certain that many 
bees will starve unless special pains are taken to give them 
additional stores. 


A SENSELESS ATTACK.—I have been specially pained of 
fate to notice a bitter attack upon one of California’s honor- 
able and most honored apiarists. The victim in this case is 
Mr. George W. Brodbeck, of Los Angeles. It is well known 
to all California bee-keepers that Mr. Brodbeck is not only a 
man of most thorough integrity, but that he is also vary un- 
selfish, and devoted to the interests of California apiculture. It 
is doubtful if any California bee-keeper has done more for our 
bee-keepers than has Mr. Brodbeck. He is not only a Chris- 
tian gentleman, but he is always courteous and interested in 
every good word and work. Any such attack would make no 
impression at all where Mr. Brodbeck is at all known. 


AMIABLE BeEs.—The fact of the large and numerous 
orchards of Southern California, together with the fact that 
pollination by bees is often essential to a full crop of fruit, 
makes it almost certain that very soon fruit-growers will very 
generally be bee-keepers as wel]. This makes it very desir- 
able that the bees of California should be very amiable—those 
not likely to sting. Would it not be well then for our enter- 
prising breeders of queens to introduce into Southern Califor- 
nia the very quiet Carniolan bees? At present the bees of 


bees are proverbially cross. Only last week we read in the 
papers of a horse being killed by being stung by bees. I be. 
lieve our bee-keepers should consider the matter of the intro- 
duction into our State of the most amiable races. 

Claremont, Calif. 


A Paradise for the Honey-Bee. 
DAN H. HILLMAN. 


The bee-papers contain an occasional article from Utah, 
but as yet I have failed to see Ashley Valley mentioned. Per. 
haps but few if any of the readers of the American Bee Jour. 
nal ever heard of this valley, and, even if they have, they did 
not know that it was a paradise for the little honey-bee and 
the apiarist. 

Ashley Valley proper is about 20 miles long by LO wide, 
is situated in the northeastern part of Utah, 120 miles north 
of the nearest station on the Rio Grande Western railroad, 
and 100 miles south of the Union Pacific, with but few 
ranches between, and has a population of about 4,000. 

Stock-raising being the main industry of the country, of 
course hay is the principal crop, and thousands of acres are 
seeded to alfalfa, or lucern, which yields two and three crops 
of hay each season, besides affording good pasture during the 
forepart of the winter. In the Rocky Mountains alfalfa js 
allowed to Dloom profusely before each cutting, and as it isa 
valued honey-plant, bee-keepers can readily see why Ashley 
Valley is a paradise for the honey-bee and the apiarist. 

Besides alfalfa, we have an abundance of sweet clover 
growing along the irrigating ditches and roadsides, but the 
bees do not work on it as they are reported in other parts of 
the country, and it is but seldom that stock feed on it here. 


We also have the Rocky Mountain bee-plant, which, in my 
estimation, is equal to alfalfa as a honey-plant where it grows 
in abundance. The bees gather nectar from various other 
plants and shrubs of smaller note. 

According to the bee-inspector’s report for 1895, there 
were over 2,400 colonies of bees in the valley—princirally 
hybrids—and up tu date there has never been a case of foul 
brood. The one drawback to the honey-industry here is a 
market. Being cut off from the outside world by mountains 
and bad lands, our market is not as extensive as it might be, 
and our surplus is hauled by team over rough mountain roads 
to the mining camps of Colorado, from 100 to 30U miles dis- 
tant, where it brings the small price of from 10 to 15 cents 
per pound. Honey is a staple article in this valley, anda 
large quantity is used yearly in canning and preserving fruit 
—more than it would be, I fancy, were it not for the fact that 
sugar sells at 10 pounds for a dollar. However, with the 
opening of the Uncompahgre and Uinta reservations—located 
in this county and adjoining the valley on the south and west, 
on which there are homes for as many people as there are in 
the State of Utah to-day—there will be a good market for 
more honey than this valley will produce. It is true there are 
several hundred Indians and two regiments of colored soldiers 
on the reservation, but as a rule the Indians do not use 4 
great deal of honey. One beggar, when given a “ hunk” of 
bread with two “‘ hunks” of honey on it, said: ‘* Make heap 
sick. Ute likeum little much honey.” 

We have had a faircrop of honey this season, although 
not up to the standard on account of the heavy rain-storms. 
This seems to be a favored clime for the apiarist on account 
of the extensive bee-foliage andthe mild winters. Bees win- 
ter on the summer stands without any extra protection what- 
ever, and with but little or no loss. Those bee-keepers who 
are seeking ‘‘ greener fields and pastures new” would do wel! 
to cast their optics in this direction as soon as the reservations 
are opened for settlement, and we get a railroad, all of which 
we look for within the next two years. 
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A Reply to Mr. Newtman’s Criticism on the New 
Constitution. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON. 


Frrenp YorK:—Our friend, Mr. Thomas G. Newman, 
has kindly sent me a copy of what hecalls ‘‘Criticism 0 ) the 
Constitution ;” and in a letter with which it was enclosed he 
says he has mailed copies ‘‘to all the bee-papers, and a |ive!) 
discussion should be the result if they publish it.” I have 0° 
doubt they will publish it, and perhaps a lively discussion of 
his criticism ‘* will be the result.”—|We published it or pag° 


742.—Eprror. | 


Uinta Co., Utah. 





Southern California are very largely blacks or hybrids. Such 


His criticism is addressed, ‘To the Officers and Members of 
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the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association ;” but as there 
is no such association, I presume he means the ** United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union ;” and as an officer of the Union I should 
like to have a hand in helping to making the discussion on his 
** criticism ” a little bit ‘‘ lively,” and try to correct some of 
his misrepresentations. 

After the Constitution was adopted at Lincoln, it became 
my duty, as Secretary of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, to notify the Advisory Board of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union of the action taken ; and in order to hasten matters 
I asked the editor of the American Bee Journal, who was to 
publish the proceedings of the Lincoln convention, to put the 
Constitution and the motion (‘*that we request the Advisory 
Board of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union to put this consti- 
tution to a voteof the members of that Union at their next 
annual election, for their adoption or rejection”) in type as 
soon as possible, and send me at once enough proofs for each 
of the Advisory Board, which he very kindly did. 


I at once sent them to the Secretary of the Advisory Board, 
Mr. Newman, and wrote him in substance that, *‘I sincerely 
hope the measure will pass, and I hope you will hurry the 
matter up as rapidly as possible, and get it in the bee-journals 
so that we can have time to discuss it befure the annual elec- 
tion in January.” Itis more than probable that I asked him 
to make such suggestions as he might think best; but it was 
not sent him for the purpose of criticism; and as I had before 
sent him a copy with a similar request, and as in reply he 
made but one suggestion, I had no thought of his taking upon 
himself the responsibility of refusing to present the matter to 
the Advisory Board, and ‘‘refer it back to the next conven- 
tion at Buffalo ;” soin all kindness and candor, and with the 
best of intentions, as with Mr. Newman, I will try to point out 
what, to me, seem to be some of the ‘incongruities” of his 
‘**criticism.” 

The Constitution of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, in 
Arts. III. and V., provides who shall be members, and what 
officers it shall have, what their duties shall be. how they 
shall be chosen, and how long they shall hold their position ; 
but it makes no provision as to when the officers are to be 
chosen. Now, if the National Bee-Keepers’ Union can make 
such a grand success with such provisions in its constitution, 
what can possibly be the harm in putting similar but more 
complete provisions in the Constitution of the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union? andif it, as Mr. Newman says, shows 
**incongruities ” and lack of ‘* completeness,” what shall be 
said of the lack of ‘‘completeness”’ of the constitution of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, in the framing of which, I be- 
lieve (but don’t know), he took a leading part ? 

The aim in formulating the New Constitution was to in 
no way cripple or hinder, but, rather. to increase the scope 
and efficiency of the work of the old Union; and its constitu- 
tion was studied, and its provisions incorporated in the new 
wherever it seemed advisable. never dreaming that the consti- 
tution of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union was so ‘“ incon- 
gruous” and so lacking in ‘‘ consistency and completeness.” 


He says that ‘* Article V. creates an Executive Committee, 
but nowhere are the duties and powers of that committee de- 
fined.” Well, well! did you ever? I wonder if he read the 
Constitution before writing his ‘‘criticism.” If he did, he 
could hardly fail to notice that Sec. 2, Art. V., very distinctly 
defines one of the duties of that committee, and that half of 
Art. III. and all of Art. IX. are devoted to the same subject; 
and Secs. 1, 2, and 3 of Art. VI. are wholly devoted to the 
duties of the individual members of that Committee ; and in no 
way, in the discharge of their duties, singly or collectively, do 
they, as Mr. Newman says, “interfere with the duties of the 
Board of Directors,” and no “conflict of authority would 
ensue.” 

He asks, ‘‘If the Board of Directors be not the Executive 
Committee, what is the Board created for? What are its 
duties?” If he will read the last half of Sec. 4. Art. VI., and 
Sec. 6 and 7 of the same article, all of Art. VII. and the last 
half of Art. VILI., be will find what the Board of Directors is 
for, and what its duties are, quite fully set forth. 

In criticising Sec. 3, Art. VI., he says, *‘ Here is a big 
loop-hole, because it provides that the Secretary of the Union 
shall pay to the Treasurer of the Union all moneys left in his 
hands after paying the expense of the annual meeting.” It 
has been customary for the Secretary to pay the usual ex- 
penses of the Association out of the moneys he received for 
membership fees, and pay the remainder to the Treasurer; 
and I am not aware that any one has ever before thought of 
there being even a small ** loop-hole,” to say nothing of a big 
one. If Mr. Newman ‘considers this ‘a big loop-hole,” how 
would he, if he were outside of the position of Secretary, 
Treasurer, and General Manager, fitly characterize the method 
of handling the hundreds—yes, thousands—of dollars of funds 





that have been in his hands as Treasurer (General Manager) 
without a single provision in the constitution for its safety ? I 
have not the means at hand for knowing all about the past 
condition of the treasury of the National Bee-keepers’ Union ; 
but, if my memory serves me correctly, during the years 86, 
°87, 90, °91, '93, "94, and ’95, the General Manager handled 
about $5,500 of the funds of the Union, and no one said any- 
thing about a ‘‘loop-hole;” and last year there was very 
nearly one hundred times as much of the money of the Union 
in the hands of the General Manager as was inthe bands of 
the Secretary of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
** Those living in glass houses should not throw stones.” 


In referring to the meetings of the Board of Directors he 
asks, ‘‘ How are the expenses to be paid? If mileage and per 
diem are to be paid, it should be so stated.” Well, for once I 
can agree with his *‘ criticism ;” and as no such provision is 
made, the very natural inference would be that ** mileage and 
per diem ” are not to be paid them, as is the case with the 
Advisory Board of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


He speaks of a ‘‘ compulsitory meeting” of th2 Board of 
Directors, and ‘* that the expense of such acompulsitory meet- 
ing would be no mean item.” The **compulsitory” part is 
the last sentence of Sec. 6, Art. VI., and is no more ** compul- 
sitory” than is the provision in Art. I. of the present National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, which says that it ‘‘shall mneet an- 
nually,” etc. Now, in the eleven years of itsexistence bas the 
Union, which * shall meet annually,” ever met? and If it bas, 
who paid the ‘“‘ mileage and per diem?” Has the Secretary- 
Treasurer-Gereral-Manager been paying ‘‘the mileage and 
per diem ?” 

**In referring to Art. X. he asks, ‘** Why such tautology ?” 
I believe [ can answer that question quite readily. It is prob- 
able that those engaged in formulating the Constitution 
(among whom were Prof. Cook, Hon. Eugene Secor, Rev. E. T. 
Abbott, Hon. E. Whitcomb, R. F Holtermann, J. T Calvert, 
L. D. Stilson, Thos. G. Newman, Dre C.C. Miller. A. I. Root, 
Bro. Ben, Geo. W. Brodbeck, E R. Root, F. A. Gemmill, W. 
F. Marks, Geo. W. York, Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, M. B Holmes, 
E. S. Lovesy, H. F. Moore, E Kretchmer, with myself and 
more than a score of others) did not represent all of the wis- 
dom there is among bee-keepers. Pages 737 and 738 of the 
American Bee Journal for Nov. 19, 1896, might be interest- 
ing reading for Mr. Newman. 


It seems to me that his *‘ criticism ” on Sec. 7, Art. VI., is 
one of fault-finding rather than an effort to aid in so revising 
it as to make it better. I see nothingin it that would neces- 
sitate a ‘‘complete revision ” of it, but I think it would be well 
to alter it by erasing the words ‘‘extra but” in the sentence 
where it says, ‘‘and cause such extra but equal assessments 
to be made,” etc. 

Iu replyibg to the last two paragraphs of Mr. Newnan’s 
article, I willsay that the Constitution does not provide for 
** expensive annual meetings,” and I can’t understand why he 
so frequently refers to matters that are not even hinted atin 
the Constitution, and have nothing to do with it, unless it be to 
prejudice members of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union against 
the measure. Hereisan example: ‘If it is attempted to 
make it representative, it will fail,” etc. Now, there is not 
the shadow of a shade of reference in the Coustitution to any 
such attempt. 

It seems to me that, in the last two paragraphs of his 
‘criticism ” he directly insults the intelligence of the nearly 
threescore bee-keepers who ‘‘had a hand” in preparing and 
adopting the Constitution, and shows his lack of consideration 
for the rights and opinions of others (who may be just as able 
as he, to say what is the best course to pursue) in assuming 
that he has a right to ‘‘refer back to the next convention at 
Buffalo for revision,” etc. Since when has it been the pre- 
rogative of the General Manager ‘to refer back.” unasked, a 
matter that the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union has re- 
quested the Advisory Board of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union to submit to a vote of its members, quite a number of 
whom are members of both organizations? and since when, 
and by whom, has it been decided that the General Manager 
has the power to say that a body of bee-keepers—some of 
whom rank as the peers of any other bee-keepers—bhas not the 
right of petition? If he has this power, the sooner we know 
it the better; and if he has not this power, and he insists on 
exercising it, the sooner his successor is chosen the better. 

The closing sentence of his article is the summing-up of 
the whole matter. Here it is: ‘*There is therefore, nothing 
left for its advocates to do but to await the action of the con- 
vention next year; at least, so it it seems to, 

‘** Yours for every progressive step.” 


Shades of democracy! ‘* Where are we at?” Mr. Editor, 
wouldn't that sentence look a little more complete if put in 
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italics, or in large caps? ‘*Nothing left for its advocates to 
do” but to wait till ‘‘next year!’ Well, I think Mr. Newman 
will find that its advocates think there is something for them 
to do besides waiting, if that is the course he proposes to 
take; and it seems to me that about the first thing to be done 
is to nominate the General Manager’s successor, unless he at 
once proceeds to pull in his bellicose horns and show a little 
consideration for the wishes of others who have a right to ask 
that they be heard. 

I believe I fully appreciate the splendid work and achieve- 
ments of General Manager Newman in pushing with all his 
energy, often hoping against hope, till he, with the aid of the 
Advisory Board, has established the Union on a firm founda- 
tion, and achieved for it victory wherever called to battle; 
but notwithstanding his great achievements, it seems to me 
that he has now planted himself squarely in the way of any 
** progressive step” being taken; and unless he ‘‘ stands from 
under” he will be very apt, sooner or later, to ask, ‘* Where 
am I at?” for the wheels of progress, although they may be 
blocked for a time, will finally roll on, despite all obstacles. 

I know of no one having claimed that the Constitution is 
perfect; but it takes nothing from the funds now in the treas- 
ury of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, but adds to the 
funds; andinstead of in any way weakening the efficiency of 
the work of the Advisory Board, its aim is to enlarge its field 
of labor and add to its efficiency; and I can see no reason why 
the members of the Union should not take a ‘‘ progressive 
step” by adopting the Constitution adopted by the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union at Lincoln. 

If the Constitution is so adopted, the officers elected at 
the next annual election of the Union will be the Board of 
Directors of the new Union, until their successors are elected 
at the annual election in December, 1897. 

Yours for the New Constitution and ‘‘every progressive 
step.” Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mountain Laurel Honey—A Short Report. 
BY 8. B. SMITH. 


On page 626, isa communication from Dr. W. M. Stell, 
on poisonous mountain laurel honey. The Doctor is con- 
vinced by his experiment that the honey obtained from moun- 
tain laurel is poisonous, but I am not convinced; neither do I 
see anything in the Doctor’s experiment to convince any one 
that laurel honey is poisonous. If the Doctor had taken the 
flowers alone, and obtained a poisonous sweet fluid, then his 
experiment would have been proof positive; but instead of 
taking the flowers alone, he used equal quantities of leaves 
and flowers. Now the leaves of the mountain laurel have 
always been known to be poisonous, so his experiment is not a 
true test. I was born and always livedin a laurel country 
until Icame to Minnesota, therefore I know whereof I write. 

In closing, the Doctor cautions bee-keepers to be more 
studious about poisonous plants. I have had some of those 
poisonous plants in my flower-garden almost every year for 
many years, and my bees have gathered honey from them, 
and I have never felt any injurious effects from eating the 
honey. The rootof whatis known as ‘wild parsnip” isa 
deadly poison to man or beast. Large quantities of this plant 
are found in nearly all meadows here, and I have never known 
of any cattle dying from eating the leaves of this plant. There 
were hundreds of acres of it the past season, andit wasin 
bloom four or five weeks, and my bees worked on it the same 
as on sweet or Alsike clover—in fact, it was alive with honey- 
bees, and we have been eating the honey for weeks, and feel 
no bad effects from it. Try again, Doctor, and discard the 
leaves, and see what the effect will be. 


THE SEASON OF 1896. 


Bees did well here the past season. Some bee-keepers 
have been blessed with more new swarms than with a surplus 
of honey ; others have had new swarms anda good quantity 
of surplus honey. I have six colonies, and they have not cast 
any swarms this year. They are now very strong, tive hives 
full of honey, and all in good condition for winter. I have 
taken off 412 pounds of honey in one-pound sections, and I 
have 30 sections partly filled that I have laid aside to be 
finished another season. 

I have a local market forall of my honey at 15 cents per 
pound, but bee-keepers are on the increase here, and the local 
market will be inadequate for the supply, so we will soon be 
obliged to look elsewhere for a market. 

This is a very windy country, with no timber to protect 
the bees on windy days, so I have a field of Alsike clover and 
another of sweet clover only a few rods from my bees. Having 
so short a distance to fly, I find that they can work on windy 





days as well as otherdays. There will be a field of 20 acres 
of Alsike clover near my bees another season, and I shali ex- 
pect a great honey-yield. 

Unless there is a great change in the weather I shal! not 
put my bees into the cellar for some weeks, as I think it better 
for them to be out as long asthe weather is such as to allow 
them to have a flight every few days. 

Keeville, Minn., Oct. 30. 
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‘«‘Swarming—Its Cause and Prevention.” 


BY GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


[We received the following enquiry, which we forwarded 
to Mr. Robbins for reply :—EpIronr. | 


I have read in the British Bee Journal an article copied 
from the American Bee Journal, by Geo. F. Robbins, entitled 
‘*Swarming—lIts Cause and Prevention.” In this, Mr. Robbins 
advises ‘‘removing the brood.” Now will Mr. Robbins tell a 
beginner a little more still? Where does he put the brood 
when he removes it ? F. M. G. 


The remark in that article, to which the correspondent 
refers, is this: 

‘© 3rd. Remove the brood a short time before the swarm is 
likely to issue—perhaps a week, more or less.” 

Notice, I said that is one of ‘‘ four methods” for preven- 
tion of swarming, for each of which some success is claimed. 
Removing the brood and replacing with empty combs, or with 
frames empty of comb, will usually” prevent swarming, there 
is no doubt about that. But JI want to say here that I do not 
practice it very much, nor recommend it very strongly. It is 
laborious, especially if the combs are replaced with empty 
frames, as in that case every frame of brood and honey should 
be taken out. If combs are used, and the honey-flow is of 
long continuance—three weeks or more—the process must b: 
repeated, us the combs soon become filled with brood and 
honey, and we again have all the conditions that promote 
swarming. Another drawback is, if we are running for comb 
honey these combs serve as ready-made receptacles for storing 
honey, and make the bees slower to go into surplus cases. 
Still, the system is worth a trial. You might like it better 
than I do. 

I believe I like best to use empty frames with an inch or 
so strip of foundation fastened to the top fora starter, In 
that case I always contract the brood apartment to five or six 
frames, put on a queen-excluding honey-board, and then a 
case of sections, in which I insert two or three sections of 
drawn comb for bait, if Ihave them. When I use combs! 
generally fill the brood-chamber to its full capacity. 

I never find it difficult to dispose of the brood. 
practiced the following four methods: 

lst. I always have a few weak colonies in the spring. 
These I confine to some three to five combs unti! they are 
strong enough to cover more, which is generally about the 
time I wantto prevent swarming. This is about the begin- 
ning of the clover honey-flow, usually early in June. I simply 
take frames of brood enough to fill up these hives. I am not 
particular to shake off all the bees. Except early in the 
morning there are always cells of thin, freshly-gathered 
honey, which will shake out and daub the comb and bees so as 
to set the bees to cleaning things up, and effectually prevent 
fighting. If the weak colony contains one or two combs hav- 
ing little or no brood or honey, I take them out and put them 
into a hive from which I am removing brood, if I am filling i! 
up with combs. If the colony is very short of bees, I carry 
more bees with the frames of brood. 

2nd. I rear nearly all my queens from one or two that! 
have selected for that purpose, and at this time in the year! 
am wanting uucleiin which to insert queen-cells from thos 
chosen breeders. To form them I take two or three frames 0! 
brood and bees from a colony likely to swarm, put them in! 
an empty hive—aiming, of course, not to carry away tle 
queen—and insert it all between twocombs. If I am pushed 
for room for these combs, I put more in a hive than the num 
ber above given. I prefer not to have very many bees in4 
nucleus until after the young queen has mated, as the bees are 
more apt to swarm out with the queen when she goes out 00 
her wedding flight, if there are very many of them. 


Srd. If I have neither of the above uses for brood-com)s, 
I simply form new colonies by shaking about two-thirds of the 
bees off the combs and putting them into an empty hive. ! 
have sometimes allowed them to rear their own queen, some- 
times giving them acell. I have, however, done very little of 
this at all. 

4th. While I work in the main for comb honey, I always 
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aim to produce some extracted honey. I usually havea few 
colonies, including nuclei, in which the young queen has gone 
to laying, that cannot conveniently be made strong enough to 
go into empty supers by simply filling up the brood-chamber 
with brood and the few adhering bees. Sol add an upper 
story, generally putting a queen-excluder between, and fill it 
up with these combs. As the bees in this upper story hatch 
out, the combs are filed with honey, and in timeI havea 
whole set of frames full of honey to extract. I am not always 
particular when practicing this system to take bees enough 
along to care for the eggs and unsealed larve. Bees hatching 
from such brood are of little or no use usually during the early 
honey harvest, and only become consumers during the long 
dearth of summer. 

I said that I did not practice removing the brood to pre- 
vent swarming very much. In fact, I have usually allowed 
my bees to swarm, and disposed of the brood and remaining 
bees in the ways I have described above. For the last three 
years I have had almost no swarming on account of the poor 
honey seasons. I expect to try to prevent swarming when a 
season comes that bees will swarm, but I aim to practice 
chiefly the shifting device, as described in my article in the 
American Bee Journal for April 9, 1896. 

Sangamon Co., II. 
ae 


Oueen Fertilization in Confinement. 
BY JOHN ATKINSON. 


During the year 1878, there appearedin the American 
Bee Journal seven different articles on ‘* Fertilization in Con- 
finement,” as it was called, some claiming to have succeeded 
in having queens fertilized by selected drones, and others de- 
scribing experiments or accidents which seemed to convince 
them that this much-desired object could be accomplished. 


I quit keeping bees and subscribing for bee-periodicals 
soon after that time, and have not taken any bee-paper since, 
until recently, when I again subscribed for the ‘‘Old Re- 
liable.” I supposed that this object had been accomplished 
by some of our progressive apiarists long ago, but when I got 
Doolittle’s book on ‘* Scientific Queen-Rearing ’—which I see 
was published in 1889—I find that it had not only not been 
accomplished at that time, but that Mr. Doolittle did not be- 
lieve that those who claimed to have been successful were 
really so, but had been mistaken. And Mr. Doolittle shows 
his appreciation of the great benefits to be derived from it, and 
also his belief that it can't be done, by saying, ‘‘I would will- 
ingly give $5U0 for a plan by which I could mate the queens 
I rear to selected drones as [ wish, and do this with the same 
ease and assurance that our other work about the apiary is 
carried on.” (Page 105, ‘Scientific Queen-Rearing.’’) 

Also, Mr. R. M. Argo says (page 62, American Bee Jour- 
nal for February, 1879): ‘*Butif the thing is possible, the 
man who discovers a safe and reliable method of controlling 
the impregnation of queens with select drones will confer as 
great « benefit to bee-keepers as Langstroth did in the inven- 
tion of movable frames, and should have a gold medal awarded 
him, also one dollar by every bee-keeper in the United States, 
even if there are 50,000 of them.” 

Now, it seems to me that the different races of bees can 
never be kept absolutely pure, nor judicious crosses made, un- 
less the apiarist can have absolute control of the selection of 
ree male, as well as the female, progenitors of the ‘coming 

ee.” 

If in any back numbers of the Bee Journal! of a later date 
than March, 1879, there has been any information on this 
question, I should like to know it; also, I wish to know if any 
more experiments have been made, on what lines they were 
conducted, whether they were successful, partially so, or un- 
successful, as I propose to make some experiments in this 
direction during the season of 18¥7. 

I should like to have this question ventilated in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal during the coming winter months, to see 
what the ‘told timers,” such as Doolittle, Prof. Cook, Dr. 
Miller, the Dadants, etc., think of it. 

Crow Wing Co., Minn. 
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Something About the Rearing of Onueens. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


On page 662, Dr. Miller is puzzled and ‘*‘ dont know.” It 
may be that I don’t know. In olden times, when we used to 
rear queens haphazard, and from larve several days old, lots 
and slathers of them would come up missing just in that man- 
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the spring two queens imported late the fall previous. I in- 
troduced them successfully, and in some 16 or 18 days I went 
to get eggs for queen-rearing, and found both queens missing. 
Some six days previous I had taken eggs from both colonies, 
for queen-rearing purposes. The queens cost $10 each. Both 
queens were what I call **stubtails ;” that is, queens reared 
from larve too far advanced, do not have long, pointed, and 
tapering abdomens as they ought. Some of my queens re- 
ceived this season were of that class, and I never expect such 
queens to be long-lived. If they last until spring I shall 
supersede them early, as they almost invariably peter out sud- 
denly, similar to the correspondent’s qneens. 

Years ago, when Mr. Wagner edited the American Bee 
Journal, I had quite a confab with one correspondent on that 
subject. W. L. does not mention how or under what condi- 
tions his three queens were reared, but I strongly suspect 
they were what I call *‘ forced queens,” or reared under un- 
natural conditions. 

When I first began rearing queens, and not understanding 
the above-mentioned kink, I succeeded in losing over one-half 
of my queens. They die suddenly, the same as a worker with 
old age, as it were, and and in many cases the bees make no 
preparations for supersedure. 

The correspondent says they seemed in a natural condi- 
tion in early spring, but he does not even seem to know 
whether they were or not. Now, providing they died in early 
spring, before there were drones, it would leave the colonies 
in the condition he mentions, either with unimpregnated 
queens or laying workers. 

And now, while on the subject of queens, a correspondent 
asks why 50-cent queens are not as good as higher-priced 
ones. I can see no earthly reason ‘‘why,” if a breeder sees 
fit to rear queens for 50 cents, they should not be just as 
good, providing they are reared under the proper conditions. 


Another correspondent wants to know what proportion of 
untested queens will prove satisfactory. Now, if a queen- 
breeder is thoroughly established in the business, and keeps 
all impure drones out of his apiary, by far the largest propof- 
tion will be purely mated. In one dozen received the past 
season, only one proved impurely impregnated; that is, judg- 
ing by their worker progeny. Of course, queen-breeders them- 
selves can afford to pay fancy prices for a superior queen. 
Yet I cannot see the necessity of us understrappers going to 
the extra expense, unless to gratify our own fancy. 

Orange Co., Calif., Oct. 19. 


3 
Purity vs. Good Workers in Bees. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


QuEsTIoN.—Is not purity of stock the greatest essential 
in bees ? 

ANSWER.—Much has been said in the years that are past 
about a standard of purity for our bees; and some of us have 
often been led to ask ourselves the question, ‘‘Can we adopt a 
standard of purity that will always secure tous the best 
working qualities in our bees?” Wecan see that it would be 
easy for those who follow nothing but queen-breeding as a 
business to adopt a standard of purity, or secure something 
which would be called ‘‘ thoroughbred,” at least; but for the 
rank and file of honey-producers to adopt the same standard 
would be quite another thing. ‘The workers from different 
queens of the same colorand general appearance show a vast 
difference as to working qualities—at least, such is my ex- 
perience. 

In the spring of 1877, while changing a colony from one 
hive to another, I noticed a fine-looking orange-colored queen, 
with the workers all well marked. A neighbor, who kept 
several colonies of bees, was present, and remarked that he 
would prefer a darker-colored queen for business, and I 
agreed with his decision. No further notice was taken of the 
colony than of others till about June 25, when the bees were 
nearly through swarming. This one had not swarmed, but 
had 60 pounds of section honey nearly ready to come off. 
July 5 they gave a fine swarm which was hived. Although 
the parent colony had none of its queen-cells cut, it never 
offered to swarm again; and the result, at the end of the sea- 
son, was i95 pounds of section honey from the parent, and 
114 pounds from the swarm, or 3O¥Y pounds from the old col- 
ony in the spring. The queen reared in the old hive was very 
much like her mother, and both colonies wintered with the 
loss of but very few bees, and consumed comparatively little 
honey, according to many others. 

The next season they showed the same disposition not to 
swarm till late; and from the colony with the old queen I ob- 





ner. The second season that I was in this State, I received in 
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other colonies that gave over 100 pounds. I then reared 
nearly all of my queens from this old one, as long as she lived, 
and found the majority of them very prolific layers, and their 
workers great honey-gatherers After she died I began get- 
ting queens from other parties who reported good honey-yields 
through our bee-papers, to cross with mine, as in-aud-in breed- 
ing is generally considered injurious to bees. Many of these 
queens did not prove to be equal to my own, and were soon 
superseded. Some proved to be good, and were used in con- 
nection with the above strain, which I have kept largely in the 
majority every since. 

By this mode of crossing { have bred upa strain of bees 
which pleases me; and after years of trial I believe them to be 
second to none as honey-gatherers, although for their purity 
I can give ro guarantee, neither do I think it necessary to 
guarantee any positive purity of any stock, except that it be 
good in every spot and place where you wish goodness. I am 
still striving to advance further along the honey-gathering 
line, soeach year finds me securing queens from the most 
approved sources, althongh it isseldom I find one I care to use 
as a breeder; but as this ‘‘seldom one” is of great value, l 
consider myself well paid for all my trouble. 


There is nothing in all the realm of bee-keeping that gives 
me more pleasure than does this work of improvement of stock 
for its honey-gathering qualities; and as we have several of our 
most prominent apiarists at work along this line, if perfection 
can be attained with bees I doubt not that America will stand 
at the head one of these days. But I doubt about that stand- 
ing ‘‘at the head ” being for purity of stock.—Gleanings. 











Southwestern Wisconsin Convention Report. 


BY F. L. MURRAY. 


The southwestern Wisconsin bee-keepers held their an- 
nual convention at Wauzeka, Oct. T and 8, 1896. There was 
not a very large attendance, but one good feature about it was, 
there were no drones there—they were all ‘* workers.” 

The convention was called to order by Pres. N. E. France, 
of Platteville. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. C. Hoffman, and 
H. Lathrop was then appointed Assistant Secretary. 

‘* What is the best method of obtaining comb honey,” was 
asked. 

Mr. Evans said the question was too long to answer there. 
He did not think he would be in Wauzeka long enongh to tell 
what he knew aboutit. He advised the questioner to procure 
some standard works and study them. 

Mr. Lathrop said it was better to work for both comb and 
extracted honey. 

Mr. Evans uses the comb leveler, and got much more 
honey from sections containing leveled combs than he did 
from those containing full sheets of foundation. 

Mr. Lathrop advised not to put on sections until the bees 
are very strong, and the harvest has opened, or they will 
tear down the foundation. 

Mr. France—A foundation mill adapted to making one 
kind of foundation will not make a good foundation of another 
kind. 

WIDTH OF SECTIONS—SUPER BEST. 


** What width of sections sell best on the city market ?” 

Mr. Evans—7-to-the-foot. 

Mr. Murray—1%, with separators. 

‘* What is best, wide frame or super for comb honey ?” 
The majority answered in favor of the super. 


PRICE OF HONEY—MARKETING. 


‘* What should be the price of prime white comb honey 
when prime white extracted sellsat 7 cts. a pound wholesale ?” 
The general opinion was that it ought to be double. 

The Association discussed the advisability of organizing 
some kind of a honey exchange. Mr. Van Allen asked why 
all the members of the Association couldn’t ship their honey 
to one member, who is well informed, and let him handle it on 
5 per cent. commission? It came out inthe remarks of differ- 





ent members that commission houses charged some members 
5 per cent. commission and others 10 per cent. 

Mr. France related an experience of one bee keeper who 
shipped several barrels of prime extracted honey. The honey 
was reported in a leaky condition, and would have to be trans. 
ferred into other barrels. The bee-keeper knowing that the 
honey was shipped in g»o0d condition took the train for the 
city, called at the commission house, made enquiry for ex. 
tracted honey, as though he were wishing to buy. He was 
shown his own honey in the original barrels, and all in good 
order. He made himself known, and the result was that the 
commission house paid him for his honey, and also paid his 
railroad fare both ways. 

One member said he thought it would be a good thing to 
have one of the members to handle the honey, but he feared 
the members might all want their money at the same time, 
and would not be willing to wait. 

Mr. France spoke of an association of fruit men who sent 
a salesman out to take orders, and he sold more than the 
association produced. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, oct. 7. 
First was the following 


President’s Annual Address. 


With much pleasure we meet once more for the better 
acquaintance of our brother bee-keepers, that we may in 
mutual exchange of thought and methods in bee-culture al! be 
able tu take home with us something well worth our efforts to 
attend. 

We gladly welcome these strange faces to our ranks, and 
invite you to become a prominent cog of this convention 
wheel, that has done so much good for its members in the past 
years of its turning. 

We are all banded workers—without any lazy drones. 
Our society is, however, in mourning, for the broken ranks of 
its first great leaders—E. Pike, as President, and B. Rice, as 
Secretary. Their example to us, by earnest, honest, living, 
together with that of our bees, so industrious and saving in 
times of prosperity, should be valued. Are we, dear brother 
and sister bee-keepers, so living in the age of wisdom that we 
may sweeten the way of our future ? 

By their fruits we shall know them. The past dry seasons 
bave not allowed our faithful workers to show the fruits of 
their labor. Did we get discouraged when last fall our 6UU 
colonies had only stores enough for half that number, unda 
prospect well established of a very little harvest the next 
season? Byno means. We carefully studied our situat 
decided better seasons were sure to come; so swept 15! 
our weakest colonies from their homes into their grave, and 
fed their stores, together with 12 barrels of the best sugar, | 
the rest. Let our failures teach us a lesson, even if at a great 
cost—why these failures, and how to overcome them 
locations and management. 

The time of this convention is yours, and I hope you w 
so use it, that time to adjourn will find us warmed up 
work to a white heat. Besides the topics assigned 
program I ask you to be free to keep the question-box 
stant use. 

A report for July, 1896, showed 30,000 colonies « f 
in Wisconsin; 1,500,000 pounds of honey for the 15"! 
harvest; which at 8 cents per pound, makes $120,00\ 
$5,000 worth of beeswax. A total of $125,000, whic! 4 
later report made was increased to $150,000. There was 
foul brood in nine counties. 

I feel that our industry in this State is of enough 
tance that we owe a duty to our brother bee-keepers, and 1! 
wein union should command legislative respect, and 
sweet clover stricken from the noxious weed roll, and a 
protect our bees from the dangers of the dreaded disease— 
foul brood. N. E. FRANC! 


REARING QUEENS. 


Mr. Van Allen, on the best method of queen-rearing, *a'0 
he rears queens from cells built under the swarming iinpu's’ 
in natural cells. He has had queens live five years aud (0 
good service. He takes the cells out at about the 5th day 
One cell is placed in a nucleus, or if more are put in they are 
protected by putting them in cages. He claimed that he 
could winter queens in nuclei if the bees could cover three 
frames. 

REARING OR BUYING QUEENS—WHICH ? 


‘* Which is the best method, to rear queens or buy them’ 

A Member—Rear your own queens, and only buy whe! 
you want to infuse new blood into your bee-yard. 

Pres. France—We ought to rear our own queens frow ou! 
best honey-gatherers 
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PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Mr. Dexter—Put your honey up in small packages so that 
it will go direct to the consumer. If sold in barrels it goes to 
dealers who mix it with glucose before it goes to the consumer. 
Honey in pails would have to be boxed or have the bails re- 
moved, or the freight rate would be higher. 

Mr. Van Allen—We have found a package 
proved very satisfactory. 
pounds. 

Pres. France—I use white-oak barrels with iron hoops. I 
have t'e barrels very dry and well seasoned, and drive hoops 
well and test each barrel by blowing into them to see if they 
are air-tight. Some people advocate waxing the barrels to 
keep them from leaking, but my father says to wax the 
cooper until he can make a barre] that wont leak. Our bar- 
rels hold 360 pounds. 


LARGE OR SMALL HIVES. 


Mr. Arms—I use a bive that measures 13%x12%x12 
inches, inside, which I have always had good success with in 
getting a honey crop. I think the hive question depends more 
upon locality and the size of hive a bee-keeper has been used 
to than anything else. 

Mr. Evans (of Iowa) likes the Heddon hive. He winters 
his bees in the cellar, but thinks they would be all right to 
winter out-doors, if two sets of frames are used. 


that has 
It is a basswood keg holding 180 


CORN HONEY— SHADE FOR HIVES. 

‘* Do bees get honey from corn ?” 

Mr. Murray—I have watched the bees very closely, but 
never could find them gathering auy, and never conld find any 
honey in their honey-sacs when working on corn. 

Pres. France—I have found by experiment that at times 
the bees did gather a little honey from corn, but I found that 
they gathered honey only in one instance. 

Mr. Van Allen—At one time I think my bees gathered 
honey from sweet corn. 

**Is it necessary to have shade for hives ?” 

Mr. Wilson—I have thought that my bees did better on 
hot days when in the shade of trees than those that had no 
shade, but I think if hives are painted white they do not need 
shade so much. 

Pres. France—Too much shade is 
trees well trimmed up are the best. 

Mr. Evans—I use and prefer shade-boards. 


not good. Scattering 


SUPERSEDING QUEENS—FALL UNITING. 

‘*If a young queen is dropped into a colony containing an 
old, worn-out queen, in how many cases will the old queen be 
superseded ?” 

Mr. Evans—I should think once in about nine times. 

Mr. Van Allen—I have often succeeded by running a 
queen just hatched into the entrance of such hives. 

‘* How can I most successfully unite colonies in the fall ?” 

Mr. Murray—Take the cover off the hive you wish to 
unite to, put on a piece of newspaper, and after tearing a few 
small holes in it lay it over the frames, and then place the 
other colony over the hive after removing the bottom-board. 
By the time they get the paper pulled to pieces they will be 
well acquainted, and there will be no fighting. 

Messrs. Evans and Van Allen—Smoke the bees well until 
they get well filled with honey, then unite by placing the 
frames in one of the hives alternately, thus mixing the bees 
up so that they will not know which from ‘tother. 

‘*Whatis the greatest enemy to the honey industry ?” 
Some said too much fruit; others, bad seasons; and others, 
foul brood. 

MORNING SESSION, ocT. 8. 

Pres. France showed the convention a specimen of the 
tocky Mountain bee-plant, which he recommended as a good 
plant to be propagated by bee-keepers, and offered each mem- 
ber a small package of the seed if they wished to try it. Then 
followed the reading of a draft of the proposed Foul Brood 
Bill, which we hope will become a law atthe next session of 
the legislature. This Bill is one that has been decided on 
after carefully considering and comparing the Canada, Col- 


orado and California foul brood laws. Here is a copy of the 
prepared Bill: 


Foul Brood Bill—Recommended by McEvoy. 


AN ACT FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF FOUL BROOD AMONG 
IN WISCONSIN. 

Sec. I. Appornrment.—Upon the recommendation of a 
majority vote of the members of the bee-keepers’ societies of 
Wisconsin, the Governor shall appoint for two years a State 
Inspector of apiaries, who sball, if required, produce a cer- 
tificate from the Governor that he has been appointed. 


BEES 













Sec. II. Dutres.—The Inspector shall, when notified, 
examine such reported apiaries, and all others in the same 
locality not reported, and ascertain whether or not the dis- 
ease known as foul brood exists in such apiaries; and if satis- 
fied of the existence of foul brood, he shall give the owners or 
caretakers of the diseased apiaries full instructions how to 
treat said cases, asin the Inspector’s judgment seems best. 

Sec. III. Destruction or Bees —The Inspector, who 
shall be the sole judge, shall visit all diseased apiaries a sec- 
ond time, and, if need be, burn all colonies of bees and combs 
that he may find not cured of foul brood. 

Sec. 1V. ConsraBLE TO He_p.—A Justice of the Peace 
shall, on the complaint of an Inspector of aplaries, send a 
constable to help the Inspector to burn diseased colonies of 
bees. 

Sec. V. VioLatTions.—If the ownerof a diseased apiary, 
honey or appliances sell, barter, or give away, any bees, 
honey, or appliance, or expose said disease to the danger of 
other bees, or refuse to allow said Inspector to inspect, shall, 
on conviction before a Justice of Peace, be liable to a fine of 
not less than $50 nor more than $100, or less than one 
month’s imprisonment in the county jail, nor more than two 
months’ imprisonment. 

Sec. VI. ANNUAL Report.—-The Inspector of apiaries 
shall issue an annual report to the Governor of Wisconsin, 
giving the number of apiaries visited, the number of diseased 
apiaries found, the number of colonies treated ; also the num- 
ber of colonies destroyed by fire; and bis expenses.’ 

Sec. VII. Expenses.—Said Inspector shall receive $4.00 
per day and traveling expenses for actual time served, which 
shall not exceed $500 per year, to be drawn from the State 
Treasury, the same as other State officers. 


Mr. Evans—As foul brood may be transmitted in founda- 
tion, itis advisable for bee-keepers to purchase from those 
whom they know are careful in the preparation of wax. 


USING OLD FOUNDATION, 


** How long will foundation 
sections ?” 

Mr. Evans—I have used it five years’ old. 

Mr. Murray—I had foundation in sections two years old 
not drawn out. The bees would not accept it at all, but 
foundation that had been kept the same length of time ina 
box, when put into sections, was readily accepted by the bees, 

Pres. Frauce advised dipping old sheets of foundation in 
warm water to revive it. 


remain good in frames or in 


BEES ON SHARES—WINTERING. 


A question was asked about bees on shares. Only a few 
had any experience. In some cases the plan was satisfactory, 
and in others it was not. It is always best to have a contract 
in writing. 

Upward ventilation in the cellar was considered. Mr. 
Van Allen uses a 6-inch pipe in the cellar, and considers it 
very necessary that there should be good ventilation in the 
bee-cellar. He does not let the cold air in direct. His cellar 
stands at about 42°to 44. He can tell from the sound of 
the bees what the temperature is. His cellar has no pipe nor 
special opening to the outer air. He has wintered 17 colo- 
nies in his cellar without any loss. 

Some winter their bees with sealed hive-covers and loose 
bottoms; others use quilts and the bottoms nailed on. 

The question arose, ‘*‘ Why do bees seal up the topif it 
should not be that way ?” 

Pres. France prepare themselves to winter out- 
doors where they should be. Ido not advise putting bees out 
too early, as it often results in more or less dead brood which 
may develop into foul brood. 


Bees 


AFTERNOON SESSION, OCT. 5. 


The election of officers resulted as 
N. E. France, of Platteville; Vice-President, Thos. Evans, of 
Lansing, lowa; Secretary, F. L. Murray, of Calamine; and 
Treasurer, J. W. Van Allen, of Haney. 

Then came a long discussion on foul brood, which ended 
by appointing Pres. France as a committee to put the Foul 
Brood Bill before the House at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. He was also recommended as foul brood inspector for 
Wisconsin, providing the Bill passed. 

The question came up before the meeting again as to some 
plan to have the honey produced by the members of this Asso- 
ciation sold by some one of the members as an agent to handle 
the same on commission, by taking samples of each bee-keep- 
er’s honey. After much discussion it was voted that Pres, 
France act as salesman for the Association. 

F. L. Murray, Sec. 


follows: President, 
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Our Convention Picture on the 
think will be appreciated by all. 
sure just ‘‘ who is who” 


first page we 
We regret that we were not 
in many of the faces shown, and so 
were compelled to omit their names below the picture. We 
would consider ita favorif those whose names are thus un- 
avoidably omitted will please write us which numbers belong 
to them, so that we can have all correctly named in the 
pamphlet report, soon to be issued and mailed to the members. 


——- <-> - 


Amalgamation.—Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, writes us as follows on this subject 


I don’t believe Mr. Newman will stand in the way of 
adopting the New Constitutionif the Managers of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union advise calling an election. 

The only object in proceeding in the manner outlined at 
Lincoln—according to my judgment—was to consolidate all 
our interests in one organization, and provide fora transfer 
of the funds on hand. If no funds had been in the Union 
treasury, a new society could easly have been organized, arti- 
cles adopted on the spot, and its officers named until the next 
election. 

Of course, the members of the old Union can refuse to 
unite with the new, but what bee-keeper’s interest will be 
subserved thereby ? Would we be stronger with three sep- 
arate societies, all more or less national, than with one ? 

The work contemplated by the new organization is the 
Same as under the old Bee-Keepers’ Union, with some addi- 
tional powers. 
> It was made national for the better working out of prob- 
lems which present themselves to the fraternity in the United 
States, where at least nine-tenths of the members reside. 


It is to be hoped that everybody will cease his fault-find- 

ing, withhold his petty criticisms, and unite in building up 
one strong, influential society, which shall be respected by the 
Government and hated by evil-doers. 
Cc Probably time, and the good judgment of its members, will 
suggest changes in the Constitution. Well and good. Even 
the Constitution of the United States was notso wisely framed 
as to need no amendments. People should not expect the Lin- 
coln convention to have been wiser than the Fathers of the 
Constitution. 

I hope we may get together in a fraternal spirit, and work 
for the common good. EUGENE SECOR. 


We earnestly°commend Mr. Secor’s wise words to all who 
would even think of opposing the uniting of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association and the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union into one grand society. 
to do, and the sooner the better. 

Next week we will give a very strong article on this sub- 
ject, from Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, who, we believe, first sug- 
gested the idea of amalgamation. Of course he favors the 
New,Constitution as adopted at Lincoln, just as we believe nine- 
tenths of the bee-keepers of the United States will, when they 
once see how it is intended to protect and promote their in- 


That is the very proper thing 





terests. The Old Union has done most royal service, but the 
New Union contemplates advancement and progress al! along 
the line. May it move onward in its mission of defense fo, 
the right and overthrow of the wrong! 


—> > 


‘¢‘ Bees in Horticulture”? is to be the subject 
a paper that Dr. Miller has been requested to write for th 
Northern Illinois Horticultural Society, of which the D 
a leading member. This isa good omen. It shows that a: 
least some horticulturists are awaking to the fact that 
are really their friends, instead of enemies, as some of then 
we fear, had erroneously supposed. Speed the day whent 
honey-bees will be rightly valued by all who are depend 
upon their varied and usefui labors. 

SS ee 

Sending Money by Mail.—As the time for r. 
newing subscriptions is now at hand, we would like to givea 
word of caution about mailing money, and feel that perhaps 
we can do no better than to quote the following: 


‘* Money never should be enclosed in letters for transmis 
sion through the mails,” remarked an old post-office inspector 
recently. 

‘* In the first place, it is unnecessary to do so, beca 
money orders are so cheap; and in the second place, money 
a letter offers a constaut temptation to those who handle ma 

‘*Tt is practically impossible to place money in a letter 
that the postal clerk into whose hands the letter falls w 
instantly detect it. Paper money has a peculiar odor 
anything else on earth, and the clerk whois dishonest 
his sense of smell in spotting valuable letters rather than t! 
sense of touch.” 

Another thing: Please don’t send us personal check 
local banks, for such are subject to a big discount. Send post- 
office money order, express money order, bank draft on Ch 
cago or New York, or register the letter containing money 

+o 


An Educated Honey-Taste is not an un 
mon thing. Mr. James Bennett—a contributor to the excellent 
Australian Bee-Bulletin—wrote: ‘* When a person has ac 
quired a taste for one variety of honey he prefers that variety 
to any other.” Dr. Miller, in commenting upon the statement 
said this in Gleanings: 

‘Australians think eucalyptus the finest honey in 
world; but England will none of it, notwithstanding t 
earnest efforts made to establish a market forit. A point 
favor of home markets is the preference for home honey. 


for 


While there may be a good deal in the educated taste 
honey, we think that it applies principally to honeys of pecu 
liar flavor. Who ever heard of any one not liking the taste o 
white clover honey, or alfalfa honey, or even a mild-flavored 
basswood honey ? True, one must learn to like honey from 
heart’s-ease, buckwheat, and other somewhat dark honeys 
If it is a possible thing to educate the home trade to the ust 
all the darker grades of honey, so much the better for 
city markets. The light-colored, or white, honeys are! 
ones demanded in the Chicago market, and likely in near 
every other large city. 

+o > 

The Ontario Association.—aA periodica 
Farming, contained the following historical paragraphs 
reference to the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, wh 
hold its next meeting at Toronto, Dec. 8, 9, and 10, 15¥' 


The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association was orga 
1880. Its objects are to promote the interests of bee 
in every possible direction, by means of discussions, pal 
reports, etc., and it has also accomplished a great dea! 0! 2 
in procuring legislation, both at Ottawa and Toront vor 
able to the bee-keeping interests. In 1890, the Fou! Broo 
Act was passed by the legislature of Ontario, under which Ac! 
an inspector of foul brood—Mr. William McEvoy, of }) 4 
burn—was appointed, who has labored ever since mos sent 
ually in combating the disease. Under his labors thousal™ 
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of colonies have been cured of the disease, while numerous 
other colonies, too far diseased to be cured, have been de- 
stroyed. By means of this effort the disease is speedily dis- 
appearing from our Province. An Act of the legislature has 
also been secured, preventing the spraying of fruit trees while 
in full bloom, resulting in a great protection to bee-keepers, 
without any loss to fruit-growers. 

The Association has always been active at exhibitions, 
and delegates are always appointed to attend all the leading 
shows to look after the interests of bee-keepers. The splen- 
did display made by the Association at the Colonial Exhibition in 
1886 did much for the industry in Canada, while at the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, in 1893, the Association’s ex- 
hibit was so strong that it secured a larger number of awards 
and prizes than were given to any other State or Province. 

The weakness of the Association’s work, so far, has been 
in the want of attention given to the apicultural education of 
the general public. This has, to some extent, been a serious 
loss to the industry, for where people are not informed they 
will not take interest ; and where they are not interested they 
will not spend money. But an improvementis now taking 
place in this respect. Experienced bee-keepers are attending 
our farmers’ institute meetings, and are doing their best to 
excite a bee-keeping interest among general farmers, and to 
spread abroad the best information obtainable relating to the 
bee-keeping industry. The result will, do doubt, be a great ex- 
tension of the industry among the farmers of the province. 

The officers of the Association for 1896 are: R. F. Hol- 
termann, of Brantford, President; J. K. Darling, of Almonte, 
and W. J. Brown, of Chard, Vice-Presidents ; William Couse, 
of Streetsville, Secretary; aud Martin Emigh, of Holbrook, 
Treasurer. Mr. F. A. Gemmill, of Stratford, is sub-inspector 
of foul brood. Prominent members are Col. Pettit, of Bel- 
mont; J. B. Hall, of Woodstock; Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, of 
Guelph; R. MeKnight, of Owen Sound; and A. E. Sherring- 
ton, of Walkerton. The late Allen Pringle, of Selby, was also 
a prominent member of the Association. 


——i-o-f— 


The California Exchange—or its exemplary 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Martin—has been greatly humiliated 
through a slight error which we printed lately. Our ‘*' copy” 
was entirely correct, but the proof-reader must have been a 
little ** off.” The following will explain: , 


Los ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. 
Mr. Eprror :—Will you listen hard to what I have to say ? 
You have done me a gross injustice, and if that injustice 
which appears on page 728 is not set right at once, I will be 
discredited and dishonored by every bee-keeper in California 
that can walk a bee-line. 


In your comments upon a clipping from the Rural Cali- 
fornian you tell bee-keepers to send their address to me at No. 
213 North Main Street. Now, Mr. Editor, it makes me 
shiver to think that such a downright fabrication should be 
blazoned forth on the pages of the old American Bee Journal. 
Mr. Editor, the number is 218 instead of 213, and how could 
you have the gall to make such a stupendous falsification ? 

And, Mr. Editor, listen to the grave consequences which 
follow. As soon as I saw those misleading figures staring me 
in the face, I hastened to find No. 213, to avert, if possible, 
the flood of letters and callers that would flow in upon an in- 
nocent and unsuspecting individual. ‘* Yes,” said I, as I 
ambled along, ‘‘here’s No. 211, and here’s a blank, then 215. 
Yes, I must try the blank.” I couldn’t see in through the 
elegant ground-glass doors, so I pushed boldly in, and found 
several men in the room. SaysI to the man that was in his 
oo sleeves, and looked like the proprietor, ‘‘Is this No. 
213 2” 

‘* You bet,” said he; and he set out two big bottles and 
some tumblers on the bar, and says he, ‘* What’l! ye take ?” 

*‘ Jewhiskers,” says I; ‘‘this is a saloon!” and I hast- 
— right out and:shook the dust off my shoes on the door- 
Step. 

Now, Mr. Editor, Iam a confirmed Prohibitionist, had on 
a relic of the late campaign—a Levering button. I looked 
down to the good man’s picture—how sad the expression; he 
knew he couldn’t be elected. But my face had a more intense 
sadness, when I realized that scores of honest, well-meaning 
bee-men would tramp up that street and poke themselves into 
that vile saloon, and inquire for Martin! 

And worse than that, 1 could endure such things fora 
season, but it wrings my two kidneys to think that some of 
our California bee-men will not only inquire for me, but they'll 
take the bottle? The thought of itis almost beyond my en- 





durance. And, Mr. Editor, under the circumstances, I want 
to kick, and I will kick. 

Now, sir, see if you cannot say in your next No. 218; or, 
better still, P.O. Box 152. Then I'll stop kicking. 

J. H. MARTIN. 

If we were given to enthusiastic or emotional writing, we 
would say that it was accompanied with a mixture of smiles 
and tears that we read Mr. Martin’s kick. It was an unpar- 
donable crime on our part, we know, and we don’t know what 
to do to atone for it. Perhaps by presenting Mr. Martin’s sads 
long-drawn-out and tear-stained foot-print in the shape of a 
‘* kick,” it will result in a grand reponse from all California 
bee-keepers—an elbowing mass endeavoring to be among the 
first to jump into the exchange band-wagon. If such shall be 
the final result of our error, we think Mr. Martin will feel 
more inclined to forgive us. 


In concluding this harrowing tale, permit us to call your 
attention to the fact that Sec. J. H. Martin’s addressis 218 
N. Main St., or P. O. Box 152, Los Angeles, Calif. His office 
is exactly like ours—no saloon attachment; simply press the 
Levering button—and all your wants wil! be promptly at- 
tended to. 





A Mn he An 


PERSONAL MENTION. 





Dr. A. B. MAson—the energetic Secretary of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association—celebrated the anniver- 
sary of his 63rd birthday and 38th wedding day, Nov. 7. In 
the evening some of his friends gave him a surprise, and he 
writes that they ‘‘ acted as though they owned the ‘ ranch.’” 
We join with his hosts of friends in wishing the Doctor many 
returns of the happy day on which occured two events of so 
much importance to himself. 





Mr. CHAS. GRIESBACH, of Clay county, Ind., began last 
spring with twocolonies of bees in 8-frame hives, which he 
bought for $7.00. During the season he increased them to 
six colonies, and took 375 pounds of comb honey. All of 
which is a splendid report, especially so when it is known that 
Mr. G. is a beginner. He set out 114 linden trees a year ago, 
106 of them having grown al! right; the 8 were re-set. Some 
of them were 25 feet high when set out. 


Mr. L. L. Skagees, of Liano Co., Tex., says this in a let- 
ter of recent date: 


‘*The American Bee Journal has been a great help to me. 
You are so good about looking out for swindlers. When I see 
a swindler’s advertisement in a paper, and I know that the 
publisher knows what he is, I stop taking that paper, for it 
shows that the publisher doesn’t care who gets beaten, just so 
he gets a little money out of it. Solongas you hold on like 
you have been doing, I want the American Bee Journal.” 





Mr. H. D. Cutrtine, of Tecumseh, Mich.—one of our val- 
ned corps of ‘* Question-Box” contributors—is threatened 
with blindness, we regret very much to hear. In a letter 
dated Nov. 21, he says he can write but little, and read less. 
He can do neither by artificial light. It is a case of ** glauco- 
ma.” He expects soon to have an operation performed on one 
eye, in order to save it, but the other is thought to be too far 
gone. We are sure Mr. Cutting’s many friends will be pained 
to learn of his misfortune, and hope with us that he may be 
able to save at least one of his eyes. 


Mr. WM. Russe, of Minnesota, wrute us as follows, on 
Nov. 16: 


‘* Keep up the war against swindlers, honey-adulterators, 
and all kindred humbugs. Iam sure you have the sympathy 
and approbation of all honest men, whether bee-keepers or 
not.” 

We wish to thank Mr. Russell for his kind expression, as 
well as for the 51.U0 for the renewal of his subscription, with 
which he ‘“*backed up” his appreciated words. We would 
like ten thousand more subscribers just like Mr. R. If each 
present subscriber to the Bee Journal would send only one 
new subscriber, we would have a good many over the desired 
ten thousand. 
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Feeding Bees for Winter. 


I am much troubled to know what to do witha colony 
that I have been feeding honey for some time, which they ate 
allright; but a week or more ago I began feeding sugar 
syrup, but they would not eat it. AfterafewdaysI gave 
them honey again in the comb as before, but they will not 
touch it now, and are only eating what little honey they have 
stored. Whatcan I do to make them eat whatI give them ? 
I am very anxious to save them. They are Italians. _ a 


ANSWER.— When bees wi!! not take syrup or honey under 
favorable conditions, it hardly seems they can be suffering 
much for want of stores. Possibly, however, the low tempera- 
ture may have something to do with it. If the weather is very 
cecld they are unwilling to leave the cluster, and if sufficiently 
cold they will starve rather than break cluster. Possibly they 
reason, if we may suppose bees ever reason, ‘‘ It’s so cold that 
we'll be sure to freeze to death if we leave the cluster, and we 
may just as well stay here and starve in a kind of sociable 
way as to get away and freeze without any friends with us. 
Besides, if we can stick it out just a little longer, perhaps the 
weather may become warmer.” If you can put near the clus- 
ter combs containing honey or syrup that bas been sprinkled 
into the combs, then the first day that it is warm enough they 
will be likely to take the food provided. Or, you may make 
some candy as described in the last Bee Journal, put it over 
the brood vest, and cover up warm, and the bees will find 
their way up. Better not disturb them, however, when they 
are very cold. 

> - © - ie 


Hands Poisoned by Propolis. 


Does the propolis we clean off the sections poison one’s 
skin? My niece, who assists me in cleaning the sections, 
seems to get poisoned with the propolis much as I have seen 
people with pvison ivy. 

I am pleased to know, through the Bee Journal, that you 
have so much fine honey this year. I, too, have very white 
honey this year, and lots of it. I have now LOO colonies. 
They do not swarm in my locaiity, that is, if they have room 
enough to work in. a we 


ANSWER.—I never before heard of one’s skin being pois- 
oned with propolis. I think most persons experience no incon- 
venience from it, unless it be the same inconvenience they 
would experience from any dust, for at times when scraping 
sections on which the propolis is very dry, there will be a good 
deal of fine dust fromit. One member of my family, how- 
ever, cannot do very much scraping without suffering there- 
from. The eyes and nose smart, and it seems to bring on a 
kind of influenza. But I never heard before of any one’s 
hands being affected by it. It seems, however, that there 
may be exceptional cases in which the skin is so exceedingly 
seusitive that propolis acts as a poison uponit. Fortunately, 
such cases are probably very rare. 

> - 0 - 


Spring Stimulation—Section Foundation Starters. 


I winter my tees on the summer stands with outside case, 
the sides packed with leaves, super cover on top of the hive, a 
& inch hole in the center, over which is a feeder covered with 
wire-cloth. Over all I put a cork mat tucked tight and nice. 

1. I find that to let the bees alone they do not get strong 
enough for the crimson clover that blossoms May 15. Now, 
when shall I commence to stimulate them for brood-rearing, 
aud how much and how often to feed ? 

2. How near the bottom of the section should full founda- 
tion sheets come ? 

I have 48 colonies, and got $100 from them this season. 
There was no spring flow for surplus; the fruit and all the 








plants blossomed the same day, and the hot days used up the 
flowers. J.C. 8S. 


. 


ANSWERS.—1. It’s a problem whether you can do very 
much to make the bees get ahead any faster than they would 
of their own accord, all the time providing that the colony is 
strong and supplied not only with plenty of honey and pollen, 
but a great abundance thereof, and providing the weather is 
favorable all through. Butit may be worth the trial. There 
may be a time when the weather is favorable for daily flights, 
but nothing for the bees to do outside. Certainly, at such 
times it seems feeding might have a stimulating effect. Some 
German hbee-keepers speak very highly of stimulative feeding. 
Don’t commence till bees fly nearly every day. The amount 
to be given depends somewhat upon what the bees will take 
and what they already have on hand. If plenty of stores are 
already in the hive, perhaps a half pound every other day, 
well diluted. If stores are somewhat lacking, the amount fed 
may be increased in proportion to the lack. If you don’t care 
for the trouble you can feed every day. 

2. About ¥ inch, if only one piece is put in each section. 
If two starters are used, there may be a space something less 
than 4% inch between the upper and the lower starter, the 
lower starter being from 4% to % inch deep, and preferably of 
foundation a trifle heavier than the upper starter, as a bottom 
starter of very thin foundation sometimes lops over. 


TT 


Wood or Tin Separators. 


Can I use either wood or tin separators in the Langstroth 
hive? My supers have pattern-slats. J.E 


Ae 


ANSWER.—The general principle to be considered is that 
when separators are loose they should be of wood, and when 
nailed they should be of tin. Putin atin separator without 
nailing it fast, and it will be wavy. You see it must be 
stretched, and stretched pretty tight, then it will be straight, 
and it can’t be kept stretched without nailing. On the other 
hand, there is no danger of wood taking a wavy shape, con- 
sidered lengthwise, for the stiff grain of the wood will not 
permit that. Butif the wood is nailed on tight, and swells a 
little with moisture, then it will curl upif held in place with 
nails, whereas, if not nailed, it will have room to swel! and 
still remain flat, being held flat by the sections squeezing 
together. Soon a Langstroth hive you can use either tin or 
wood, if the tin is nailed on and the wood left without nailing 


i + © + meee 


Late Swarming. 


I am a beginner in bee-culture, but itappears to me son 
thing new, so I write aboutit. My swarmed yesterday 
(Oct. 19). I had noticed many drones flying around the hiv 
for a week or two, but did not think it meant that they 
tended toswarm. To my utter astonishment I saw the air fu 
of bees yesterday. I hived them, and they appear to be work- 
ing allright. There are plenty of bees left in the old hive. 

San Antonio, Fla. ae wea. 


ANSWER.—It is something unusual for bees to swarm 
the North after the middle of August, although this 
there were more or less of them, but after the middle of Octo- 
ber is quite another thing, and I suspect it is exceptional ever 
in your sunny land of flowers. It must be that the seaso! 
was such that honey was gathered unusually late, at least 
any great quantity. 


bees 


year 
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Remedy for Moths and Wax-Worms. 


Piease give a remedy to prevent moths and wax-worms 
from getting into hives and combs. 1 have lost dozens of « 
onies by these enemies. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.-—A moth can get intoany place a bee can. 50 
you can’t shut out moths without shutting out bees. A good, 
strong colony of beesis a good preventive against wotls 
Even a moderately strong or a weak colony will keep out th 
moths if the bees are of good Italian stock. So the evid 
remedy is to keep Italian bees, and if for a time it 
necessary to keep blacks, let the colonies be strong, even ! 
some uniting must be done. If hivesin which bees die through 
the winter are left till warm weather without any bees 
them, such hives will be a perfect hot-bed for worms. Look 
out for them, either by sulphuring them when you find worms 
making their appearance, or by putting the combs in a story 
under a hive containing a strong colony, A strong colony of 


seems 





Italians can take care of three or four stories of combs. 
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Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 734 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 744 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 

(@~ A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents. to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity, and what we ship wil] 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & €0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, TLL. 


Hoa io DUSWE§ C, 


Life Insurance Company) teste Bees 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely rromises to keep an 
accurate account with you ; credit your instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
premiums and interest, charge the actual . . aes 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the Send for Catalog. 

remaining funds subject to your order. ay ere mer tle, We CEO sn 
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The “Premium” : A Good Watch 














| Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, Eoglish, Commercial, Preparatory. and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mailed Free ! 


Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bid’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Vention American Hee 


the tourna 








The movewent of this Watch is regular American lever, lantern pinion, quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 30 hours to one 
winding ; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 

: OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; orclub it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
aS a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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General Items, 


Experience with Bees. 


My work with bees dates back only 
six years. I began with one colony of 
hybrids, caught on an oak bush near my 
father’s barn. Later I decided to try 
bee-keeping for a livelihood. I sub- 
scribed for the American Bee Journal, 
and have been aconstant reader ever 
since. I always try to make a colony 
pay expenses the first year. I purchase 
them, and have succeeded so far. My 
average yield per colony has been 60 
pounds. In 184 the yield was 113 
pounds per colony; in 1895, 45 colo- 
nies, spring count, produced 5,000 
pounds, mostly comb honey. In 186, 
3,000 pounds of comb honey and 2,000 
of extracted, from YU colonies, spring 
count. This year has been the poorest 
of the six. 

I make my own hives, 8-frame Lang- 
stroth, which I think, after repeated 
trials, are best suited to this locality. I 
hive swarms on full sheets of foundation, 
and use full sheets in the sections. I 
have had returns from but one shipment 
this season, and that netted me 10 cents 
for dark comb honey. I sell most of my 
extracted in the home market. 


I winter my bees in an out-door cellar, 
keeping the temperature at 40° to 45°, 
and have not lost any to speak of. My 
130 colonies are all in the cellar now. 

Jas. LIGHTFOOT. 

Eau Claire Co., Wis., Nov. 16. 


-_-—~— +e «+ 


A Bee-Experience—Mailing Queens. 


In the fall of 1895 I bought two colo- 
nies of from a neighbor. I put 
them into a store-box, and packed straw 
around them, and they came out in good 
condition last spring. I increased to six 
colonies, and sold one, which leaves five. 
I saved all the swarms, while my neigh- 
bors let half of their bees go to the tall 
timber. One man told me he let 34 
swarms fly off; another lost all he had. 
One farmer caught five swarms, and I 
transferred three of them, and they are 
doing well. 

This is a good bee-country, as we have 


bees 


acres and acres and acres of white clo- 
ver. It grows in fence-corners, along 
the roadside, and everywhere else. 
About six milea north sweet clover is 
making its appearance, and we will have 
it here, too. We have lots of catnip, 
some wild flowers, and flowers of all 
kinds. Mustard grows wild here, but I 
don’t see any bees on the smartweed 
here. 


My bees are hybrids and blacks, but I 


will Italianize them, as I want nothing 
but Italians. I bought three Italian 
queens this fall, introduced them, and 


they are doing finely. 
I want to say that I agree with H. 
Galloway, on the queen-shipping ques- 


iton. I sent to Ohio for my first queen, 
and she arrived dead; she had only 
about half a dozen bees in the cage. I 


sent her back, and the dealer sent me 
another one; this time the cage was so 
full of bees that I could hardly see the 
queen at all. I put the cage in the col- 
ony. and the bees ate the queen out in 
good condition. I sent for one more, 
and it, too, came in bad condition, with 
only a few bees. I put the cage ina 
colony that had been queenless for two 
weeks, and the queen died ; the bees did 
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not eat her out. Then they had to go 
without a queen another week. I said 
nothing to the dealer this time, but sent 
to Illinois for one, and that dealer sent 
me a fine queen, with lots of bees, and 
she came out all right. I had one more. 
colony to Italianize, and of course I sent 
to Illinois again, and she came just the 
Same as ny Ohio queens. I honestly be- 
lieve that there were not five bees in the 
cage, and one of them was dead. If that 
queen.would have had to come a long 
distance, she no doubt would have been 
dead before she could have been intro- 
duced, but it was only chance that I got 
her safely. She was as fine a queen as I 
ever Saw. 

I don’t want tocause any argument 
about queen-shipping, but I do want to 
say right here, that if the dealers would 
put more young bees with the queen, 
that there would be less dissatisfaction 
on the part of those buying queens, be 
money in the dealers’ pockets, and save 
lots of vexation. When we have a queen- 
less colony, we don’t want to wait a 
month or six weeks to getaqueen. I 
would rather pay a little more and get 
my queens introduced at the first at- 
tem pt. M. W. BEIGHTs. 

Buena Vista Co., lowa. 


—--—————_ > - —m 


Not a Flattering Report. 


My report for 186 is decidedly poor. 
I had 6 colonies, spring count, which I 
increased by natural swarming to 12, 
and reduced by doubling up to 8. I took 
off 25 pounds of comb honey and fed 75 
pounds of sugar for wintering. 

Forest Co., Pa. J. W. HENRY. 


—————_—_—_—__. << o 


A Poor Year for Bees. 


This has been a poor year for bee- 
keepers in this locality. We had 18 col- 
Ovies, spring count, only increased one, 
and took only 400 pounds of comb and 
200 pounds of extracted honey. It was 
too dry and cold in the first of the sea- 
son. T. R. JONEs. 

Watrous, N. Mex. 


-—_——_e. «+ — 


Dr. Gallup’s Medical Views. 


That article on ‘ Doctoring,” from 
Dr. E. Gallup, in your esteemed Bee 
Journal of Oct. 8, having quite inter- 
ested me, [ corresponded with the Doc- 
tor regarding it, and will give some of 
his views. 

In reply to the question, ** What kind 
of diet would you commend ?” Dr. G. 
writes : 

‘*T have eaten no meat of any descrip- 
tion for years. I ama Hindoo in that 
respect, and they are as healthy as any 
people in the world, They believe it to 
be a great sin for man to eat, or live on, 
anything wherein you have to destroy 
life, whetber fish, flesh or fowl, and I 
know that I am as healthy, and more so 
than the majority of people at my age. 
I am strong and robust, have not an 
ache or pain about me, am as limber and 
active as a young man, have none of the 
stiffness or soreness of the joints com- 
plained of by almost every one.” 

Of the ‘Salisbury treatment,” which 
is so highly recommended by the editors 
of Gleanings, Dr. G. has this to say: 

**That Salisbury treatment is reason- 
ing from a false standpoint; in fact, A. 
I. Root reasons from false premises en- 
tirely. There are certain conditions of 
the stomach when I recommend rinsing 


is much better than going for ihe S 
doctor, and is quite as efiect- 
ive and costs less money. You 
need always at hand a Saie, 
sure remedy like........- W 
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which will bring instant relief mh) 
work outa perma- 4 
nent cure. "U4, 
y, 
BRICHTS DISEASE ad 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 3 
CENERAL DEBILITY 
st Os) 
Cures also, all those diseases aris- So 
ing from disordered Kidneys or a. 
, ttyle | 
smaller bottle at your nearest store: 
Try itand know the satisfaction of; 
CH Arg LW as th 2 
<A : OV 
GZ LZEEOSY 
Vention the American Bee Journal. 
Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
ica. No reason why you can- 
not do business with me. I have 

a good Water: Power Factory and hnow how 
to runit. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 
\ 2s, Quotations, etc. W. Hi. PUTNAM, 
. . RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIS. 


from sudden iliness and ie 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR rh 
[s 
URINARY TROUBLES 
WS 
AND MALARIA. N 
Large sized bottle or new : i 
s 
such aremeay. OD 
and Everything used in the 
~ of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
Mention the American Bee Jourmat 





DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 
ae eS) 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN. Jeff. Co., W1s.. Jan. ist, 1896. 


NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Cuide for 1897, Some. 
i i y new jf 00 pages; con- 

thing entirely new ;almost 1 

tains lithograph plate of Fow!s iu natural 

colors; plans for poultry houses, remedies 

and recipes for all diseases show to make 

‘2 Poultry and Gardening pay;only |5cents. 


i John Bauscher, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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out the stomach with as hot water as 
one can conveniently use, but not to be 
continued, by any means. So also, under 
certain contingencies, I rinse out the 
colon with hot water, but for piles I use 
cold water. It is a great relief, but that 
is only for temporary *pur poses.” 

Asked to which ‘‘schoo] ” he belonged, 
Dr. G. remarks: 


‘*T do not belong to any medica] 
school. Mine is a method that I have 
practiced with success for years. Scien- 


’ 


tific ‘ massage’ comes the nearest to it 
of almost any treatment known, yet in 
many respects [ have made advance- 
ment. I also make use of the Swedist 
movement cure, also mix hydropathic 
treatment in fevers; have made ad- 
vancement on that also. Dr. E. H. 
Dewey, of Meadville, Pa., has published 
a book—in fact, two books—that are 
right in line with my treatment. He is 
a reformed allopath, condemns medicine 
as strongly as I do, only he thinks he 
must use morphine yet, which I do not 
approve, for various reasons; one is, 
that the cause of pain can usually be 
removed just as soon as it can be be- 
numbed or deadened by the use of mor- 
phine; another reason is, it lessens the 
vitality, which I knowis not right. My 
belief is to rouse or strengthen the vita 
principle and help Nature to throw off 
the morbid or disease-producing cause. 
Send $3.00 to the Henry Bill Publish- 
ing Co., 56 Shetucket St., Norwich, 
Conn., and get Dr. Dewey’s two books. 
The one is entitled, ‘The True Science 
of Living, or The New Gospel of Health.’ 
The other is, ‘A New Era for Women, 
or Health Without Medicine.’ If one 
lives on the plan laid down by Dr. 
Dewey, one cannot become sick. Al! 
sickness is certainly avoidable, as I pos- 
itively know by actual demonstration. 
Then there is a new school started up, 
called ‘Osteopathy,’ that is right in my 
line of treatment. There is a college at 
Kirksville, Mo., by a Dr. Still; he is 
performing wonderful cures without 
medicine.” TRUTH-SEEKER. 





A Tennessee Report. 


I had 14 colonies last fall, and 14 in 
the spring. I had 10 swarms, and dou- 
bled them so I now have 17 strong colo- 
nies for winter. I got about 25U sec- 
tions of honey the past season—more 
than all of my neighbors got. Honey is 
slow sale here. If times do not get bet- 
ter we will have to give up the bees. 

J. W. HOLDER. 

Hebbertsburg, Tenn. 


+> ~—er + 


**Old Woman’s Bustle” Plant. 


I noticed on page 741, under ** Plant 
ing for Honey,” the question arose as to 
what plant would furnish the bees nec- 
tar in August and September. I have 4 
shrub that grows from five to eight [eet 
high, that fills the bill in northern Penb- 
sylvania. It blossoms in large clusters 
from August till the frost comes, and " 
would surprise any one to see the bees 
working on its flowers. One who was 
born in Scotland, who resides in 
the villages in our anthracite coa 
gion, made a visit to his native land, an¢ 
being struck with the great fragrance 


g 


and beauty of the flower he saw growin 





on a shrub, he concluded to bring 4 an 
to his adopted home in America. 1 9 
writer being a lover of bees and kee} r 


a small apiary at this place, was 
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friend’s garden and saw one of these 
shrubs in bloom, and seeing the bees 
working so zealously on it, I at once 
started in with a few shrubs. I have 
them growing in the pasture, and cattle 
will not disturb them when one year old. 
They grow rapidly, and will bloom when 
a year old. I cannot give you the botan- 
ical name, but we call it the ‘Old 
Woman’s Bustle.” It has wonderful 
roots, and I think it would withstand 
drouth well, and will grow almost any- 
where. LUTHER BRYANT. 
Wayne Co., Pa. 





Waiting for a Honey-Crop. 


I don’t see how the people in the East 
can have the heart to wait two or three 
years for a honey crop, like the Dadants 
and Dr. Miller. In this neighborhood 
we have had a good season alternating 
with a bad one for several seasons, and 
we get awfully ‘‘ blue” before the good 
seasons come again. I don’t know what 
would become of the bees if we should 
have two bad seasons together. I wish 
that an exchange or something would 
make prices better. Papa thinks if 
there was a national exchange that 
would be better. 

We could not do without the American 
Bee Journal; it gets here every Monday 
without fail. AMATEUR. 

San Diego Co., Calif. 


Two Seasons’ Experience. 





I commenced bee-keeping with one 
colony of Italians in the spring of 1895, 
increased to five the same year, and got 
130 pounds of surplus honey. I win- 
tered them on the summer stands. ‘To 
pack for winter I drive six stakes, two 
on each side and two at the back of the 
hive eight inches from the hive, then 
take sod three feet long and 14 inches 
wide, set up edgewise two sods high, and 
pack between the sod and the hive with 
chaff. I put an armful of coarse hay 
over all, with hangers to keep it on. 

I commenced last spring with five col- 
onies, increased to nine by dividing, and 
had three natural swarms. I got YOU 
pounds of extracted and 200 completed 
sections. [ have packed the 12 colonies 
the same as last winter, and leave the 
packing around the hive until settled 
warm weather in the spring, as I think 
that keeping the sun from the hive is a 
great advantage in spring, and for the 
same purpose On sunny days in winter. 

I don’t want any Apis dorsata, but I 
want to keep informed by having the 
valuable American Bee Journal. 

Tuos. S. PRATT. 

Wheeler Co., Nebr. 





( SAUMENIG! 


HATCHERS are made on best 
lines and of best material known 
toincubator art. They cannot fail. 
HEATS WITH HOT WATER! 
Hatches every egg that cun be 
pateped, Send rT LOrTcHeR 
og No. VINCIBL 
COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD. OnIO, 
We AMATILCE 
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he N TO SUCCEED? 


Then use the NEW five SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 

succeed where others 
Thin ase to their new system of 
ventilation; new method of gen- 
erating moisture; sand the positive 


*< — 
action of the new self regulator. 
a eT} ‘ Sold under positive guaranty. 
‘ All abontt hese and other things 
; forpoultrymenin our new cata- 
logue and Book on Posty. 


gent ter Cate | ; ‘ 
DES MOINES a CO. Box 1 DES MOINES. TA: 
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40,000. 


tweNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the N+ braska Club, to print 
for them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 

If interested, send for free 


copy; to 

Mr. CHAS, E, WILLIAMSON, 

Secretary Nebraska Club, 
OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





44A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


PAID FOR 
bash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., © CHICAGO, ILL. 





| ehange for Subscription tothe BEE JOURNAL. 


the entire field is fully covered by and expert 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

. CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 27 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our office—in exe 


for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe Bee JOURNAL. Or, 24 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. YOR™ & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL& 





&@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


= covers the whole Apicultural Field more 

rey! than * other published, send 
a1. a rof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
or his 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 
The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 








bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
orticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF, 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 















Foe Ua YOUR. HOME: 


gant lamps 
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CHAIR 


your home store 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


' ey, Whic h are given away as free pre miums with club 
ts orders for our STA 


= FEES, SPICES 
ou May wa 

AIR CLOCK, WATCH, SILVERWARE, 
ONYX TOP TABLE, BICYCLE, ALBUM, 
Etc. These can be had from any one of our 93 stor es. 


; unsurpassed, prices lower than 
Quality of all goods ane wor our plan aud catalogue. 


9 ST & sT.. 
GRAND UNION TEA CO., Rockrorp, it. 
yf 












NDARD TEAS, COF- 
ETC. Ifyoudon’t needa 


OF DISHES, EASY 
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California 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MOUTHS 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to Cuas. F. MutH & Son, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 


Cold-Blast Smokers, | 





COMB FOUNDATION 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 


G2” WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DIT TMER, AUGUSTA, WIS 

Reference—Augusta Bank, 1Atl 

Mention ns CUTUNL, 


Bea m 


ATRCTIOAN 





ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNIO COMBINATION 
SAW 
Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, — Groov 
ips. Gaining Dadoin 
a up. Jointing Stu 
ull Lineof Foot an 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. a Free. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y, 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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onvention Yotteces 


CANADA.—You are particularly requested 
to attend the annual meeting of the Untario 
Bee- Keepers’ Association. which will be held 
in the Toronto City Council | hamper, Dec. 8, 
9 and 10, 1896. the first session being beld on 
the 8th, at2 p.m. Tnere will be anumer of 
good papers prepared by prominent tee-keep- 
ers, bu there will be more time given to an- 
swering and discussing questions than usual. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Grand Crunk and Canadian Pacific Railway 
for the usual reduced rats to members and 
dels gates attending the convention, The ar- 
rangements are us follows: At jourst rting 
point you will get a delegate’s certificate 
from the agent. You purchase a _ full-fare 
sing-e ticket. which the agent certifies to oa 
the certificate, and it there are 5U or more 
persous atiend the convention. hoiding cer- 
tificates. the retu’n fare will be one-third, but 
if less than 50, the return will be two thirds 
single fare. By al gettiug certificares, it may 
mean quite a s:ving to private parties, as 
well as the Association. There has also been 
an extra liveral rate given at the Palmer 
Huse of $1.25 per day, or by doubling, 81 00 
per day, The recular rate is $200 and up 
wards. This hotelis very convenient o the 
bull, as well as railways and street cars, and 
is very central toall parts of the clry. Itis 
expected that the Dominion ad Provincial 
Ministers of Agriculture will be pr sent some 
time during the convention. All per ons in- 
terested in bee-culture are cordially invited 
to attend. W. Coussg, Sec 

Streetsville, Ont, 


—_—_——_.-- 





Poultry and Flowers.—Those of our 
readers who wish a banisom ly illustrated 
book telling all about how to raise poultry on 
either a large or small seale. for profit or 
pleazure,and -+hich contains new olais for 
building poultry houses, togethe~ with tested 
remedies for all poultry diseases, «houldssai 
15 cents t» John Bauscher, Jr, of ceaport, 
lit, who will mail it to them, postag? vail, 
This book also tells all about che kitchen tad 
flower garden. and ts illustrated with lish >- 
grapnie cu sof fowls in their natural color- 
ing. Mr. Bau-cher’s advertisement will be 
found on another page uf this paper. 





Read whatJ.Il. PARENT,O 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“W 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, iust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2.\«) honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amvuunt of bee- 
hives, etc.,to muke and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
: It will do all you say it will. 
FA Catalogue and Price - List 


Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
anctf 


No. 995 Ruby*t. Kockford, Lil. 
LOOKING AT! 


dur Prices 
NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


especially. All other Suvplies accordingly. 
Send tor Catalog ad Price-Li t. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Mention the Americun see svurnar 


—WRITE— 


Without Kail—enclvusing a list of Supplies 
Wan ed. und et our prices on them, before 
placing your order. 


5 to 10 per ct. Discount till Jan. Ist. 


i. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Lee sourna.. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 
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HATCH Chickens 8y SwFAM, 
i? ) EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 

ing. Thousands in successful 

9 r operation. Lowed priced 

Circulars free. first-class Matcher made. 
Send 6c. for 7EO. H. STA 











T'lns. Catalogue. 114 to122&. 6th *t. Quincy TIL 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
‘or Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and ts * fully up with the times” In all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
Oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an aptary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 {llustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadunt—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 620 pages; 
bound in cloth. 


Price. postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke_pers’ Gulde, or Manual of the 
Aplary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is nut only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and sctentific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G_M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertulning to the care of the huney-bees. It con- 
tains 8W engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound In paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnan.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 16. page 
pamphiet. Price. 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the purliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 5Uc. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 7Uc. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 10u colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the pruduction and cure of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HUNEY Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plap it ls a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his manugement of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


fr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictiovary of Apteulture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultura! terms. Price, 50 cts, 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G. 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. k. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts, 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions, Price, 15 cts, 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
@. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.: 5) for $1. 50: Wn) for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; suo 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 25 or more are ordered, we wil! print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au. 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muilable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. rice, 4 cts. No, 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buok. Price, 60 cts, 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Frult- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit Ip- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Green's Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd. Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape (uiture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts, 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, ~ ‘ee Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on al! 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the priceof 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fwis, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 3v cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fow!s, by 
Fanny Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 3u cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cls. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H A lley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, SVC. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour 
nal « year at the prices named. If more book# 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
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the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2.A BO of Bee-Oulture.......... . 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide...........-+.-..+ +. 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey oe bound]....... ert 
5. Scientific Queen- eee - 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture.............+++ 1.30 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping — —— 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper Lound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit................ 1,15 
14. Convention Hard Book. rere FL 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Cuponizing............-... 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ......... cael “6 1.10 
19. Green's Four Books............-...... 1.15 
21, Garden and Orchard...... ... .....-.- 1.15 
SS. Weare TAOS, «occancsiccecccse ce cece cccese 1.10 
24, Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25 Commercial Calculat r. No. l......... 25 


1 
. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ..... 1 
. Kendall’s Horse-Book ............... 1 
PERI s 6 -Laxeuescrenconce on BA 
. Hand-Book of Health........... ..... oa 
1 
1 
1 
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23. Dictionary of Apiculture. ........... 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Busb.... 
35. Siloand Silage.. ..... .. 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)... - 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............ 1.30 


Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Using Unfinished Sections Again. 


Query 36.—Will unfinished sections of full 
depth, when filled with honey the second 
time, and capped over, make first-class comb 
honey ?7—OnIv. 


J. A. Green—No. 

R. L. Taylor—Noa. 

Eugene Secor— Yes. 

H. D. Cutting—Yes. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Yes. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—No. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—No. 

W. G. Larrabee—Yes, if the comb is 
cut down. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Not so good as 
the freshly duilt. 

J. M. Hambaugh—The comb, I be- 
lieve, is never so crisp and tender. 

A. F. Brown—No, not unless you re- 
duce the depth of cells to % or % inch. 


J. E. Pond—No, not in my apiary. It 
will make a fair class of honey, though, 
as a rule. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—Not if they are kept 
over till the next season, before being 
filled the second time. 

E. France—No. They may look well, 
but when you come to use them you will 
find they are not first-class. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—That depends. If 
cleaned out in the summer or full, and 
—_ bees, they’re all right; otherwise 
not. 

G. M. Doolittle—I prefer to reduce the 
depth of cells by shaving down, or with 
a comb leveler, when such sections will 
give first-class honey in every respect. 

C. H. Dibbern—No. Honey filled in 
such combs is never so white as when 
newly built. Another peculiarity is that 
the honey is apt to sour and bulge out 
the cappings, causing it to leak. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—According to my 
observation, the comb will not be first- 
Class, but they are of great help when 
alternated with unfilled sections, to get 
the bees to start work in the supers. 


G. W. Demaree—It depends upon the 
honey-flow and state of the weather as 








to whether they will or will not. If the 
Lectar is gathered rapidly the full-depth 
combs will be filled and sealed before the 
nectar has time to evaporate to standard 
thickness, and the surface of the combs 
will have a watery appearance. I usea 
hot plate of tin to reduce the depth of 
the cells. 

Rev. M. Mahin—If the cells are full 
depth the comb honey will not be strictly 
first-class in appearance. If the cells 
are shortened a little, and the combs 
have been kept perfectly clean, the 
honey will pass as first-class. 


HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AlI sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 


wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked. detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsolled by travei-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark.” ete. 

Chicago, I11,, Wov.18.—Fancy white, 12@ 
13c.; Nu, 1, LO@llc.; tancy amber, 9@10c.; 
No. 1, 7@8c.; fancy dark, 9c.; No. 1, 7@8c. 
Extracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

Comb honey is selling very slowly. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov, 7,—Fancy white 
comb, 14-l4c; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-1llc.; dark. 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8¢.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-ic. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present, 
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Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 7.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1Llc.! No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
-6c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Wov. '7.—Fancy white. 
14-Lde.; o. lL white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


New York, N. ¥ , Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
12c.: off grades, 10@1l1lc.; buckwheat, 8@9c. 
No change in extracted. Beeswax firm at 26 
@27c. 

The market is well supplied with comb 
honey of all grades and styles. Fancy white 
is in fair demand, while off grades white and 
buckwheat are moving off rather slowly. 


Albany, N. ¥., Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 12- 
13ec.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c'; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark. 4-5c. 

The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
whut lower. Webaveanample stock of all 
sty'es except paper cartons weighing less 
than a pound. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Comb honey, 
10@14c., according to quality. Extracted, 3% 
@é6c. Demand is slow foral) kinds of honey, 
while the supply is good. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yeliow. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 7,—Fancy white. 
14-15¢e.; No. 1, 12-13¢c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c, 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with same in preference. Later on we 
expect an improved demand for boney of all 
kinds. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Nov, 7.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white. 12%@13c. Extracted, 
Sone 6@7c.; amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Selling rather siow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, l4c.; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 amber. 10@10%c.; fancy dark, 9@9\%c.; 
No. 1 dark, 7@8c, xtracted, white, in cans, 
6@7c.: in barrels, 5@5\%c.; amber, 44%@4Xc.; 
dark, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 264%@27c. 

Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7.— White 
comb. 10c.; amber, 7%-9c. Kxtracted, white, 
5-5 %ec.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4\%c.; dark tule. 2%-3c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27 Ke. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Nov. 7. — Fancy 
white, 12\%c.; No. 1 white, 10@lic.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white. 54%@6%c.: amber, 5@5\c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c. 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or 80 bas checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 7.— Strictly fancy 
comb, '-pound, 12-13c.; fair to good, 9-10c.; 
dark, 7-8c. 

Demand is much better for fancy, but com- 
mon stock is very dull at any price. 


Boston, Mass., Nov.6.—Fancy white, 13 
14c.; No. i, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lis. 
R, A. Burnett & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH BrROs. & SEGELKEN, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co., 213 Market 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
CHas. MCCULLOCH & CO., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. &. Muta & 8on. cor. Freeman & Central ave. 





—To buy quantity lots of 
Fancy and No. 1 White 
Honey at prices to suit 
the times. B. WALKER, 


454A Evart, Mich. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Tres JOURNAL. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
ean Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journce.. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 





5b 10m 25m 50D 
Alsike Clover...... $.70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... 65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover..... 65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING, THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 











How About That Line Fence? 


Would it not be well to get together and adjust 
the matter. and then putup a permanent Poze 
fence. If John Bu!l and Venzuela had done that 
years agoit would have saved Uncle Sam lots of 
trouble. If Schomberg” had put 19 bar Page 
on his line. there would have been no trespassing 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Jourwm™, 


Npecial Renewal (Offers ! 


Prompt revewals are so desirable that | am 
oing to make some epecial offers. For $1.00 
f will send the Bee-Keepers’ Keview for 1897 
and the 50c. book, ** Advanced Bee-Culture,” 
or, in place of the book. 12 back Nos. of the 
Review. For $1.50 I will send the Keview and 
a fine tested Italian Queen—Queen to be sent 
early in the season of 1897. For $1.75, the 
Review and a $1.10 poe (Conqueror) 
smoker, postpaid. For $2.50, the Review and 
1000 No. 1, first-class, one-piece Sections. But 
REMEMBER, that these offers will be withdrawn 
Jan, 1st. as the sole object in making them is 
to induce the sending in of subscriptions be- 
fore that date. New subscribers will get the 
. No. free. If not acquainted with the 
Review, send for samples. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnai. 








BEESWAX WANTED 


—_— 


z= Foundation Making. == 


Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 








Address, 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, ILL. 


Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 


x Extracted Honev 3% | PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


cm Finest Quality. Basswood and Mins He Sag in Greed-Prames 


2 60-lb. cans inane, per pound. 1 Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A 
sample by mail,10 cts. POUDER’S 

Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 
WALTER 8. POUDER J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
. > Sole Manufacturers, 
162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y.- 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 
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t~ To every new subscriber who sends us $1.00, we will 


ms send him our journal— 


% — (leanings in bee-Culture, 


x ~=—sone year, and the book by A. I. Root, 


containing 190 pages, size 644x9, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happy 
3% while Doing It, 


postpaid. 


* 
> 
- 


The regular price of this work is 50 cents aloue 


If you prefer, the journal may be sent to a friend, and 
you can keep the book for yourself. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


A LARGE BOOK FREE. 


RR SRSR SEER SEGRE 
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